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STATES PLAY VITAL PART IN DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 
(See articles on pages 198, 203 and 204) 
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Contributors and Articles 


Leonarp D. Wuirte and his associate at the University 
of Chicago, M. Harvey Sherman, discuss the develop- 
ment and extension of the powers of State executives 


during the last decade in “The Governors March On” 


(page 195). Dr. White, who only recently retired as ¢ 
member of the United Civil Service Commission, is 
one of the pioneer students of public administration in 
America. 
practice of public administration, and is now Chairman 


He has contributed much to the science and 


of the Administrative Committee of the Department of 
Political Science at the University of Chicago. 

In this article Dr. White and Mr. Sherman review 
the steady development in governors’ powers of over- 
head management which has taken place since 1930. 
They show that among the principal factors contribut- 
ing to this development are administrative reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation, the increase in the number of 
officials appointed by the governor, the adoption of the 
executive budget system, and increased controls over 
state expenditures in the hands of the governor. They 
also point out that increased powers and responsibilities 
of the governors are reflected in an increase in the size 
of the staff employed in the average governor's office 
and in the upward trend of governors’ salaries. All this, 
they say, indicates that governors are gradually becom- 
ing “chief executives” in actual fact. 


Bruce Siri of the Institute of Public Administration 
is largely responsible for the development of the ef- 
ficient police coordination plan which is now in opera- 
tion in the State of New York. In the article “Civil 
Defense in the National Emergency” (page 198), he 
outlines the methods by which the police facilities of the 
state may be organized in such a way as to allow con- 
centration of striking power at any given point in case 
of disturbance. In this way the frequently under-staffed 
local police units are not called upon to cope, unaided, 
with civil disorders arising from the activities of sabo- 
teurs or “fifth columnists.” Mr. Smith warns against 
the practice in some localities of re-enforcing regular 
law enforcement bodies with civilian volunteers. It has 
too often proved difficult in the past, he says, for those 
untrained to act under the established law, to differenti- 
ate between actual need for disciplinary measures and 
their personal suspicions and dislikes. He points out 
that through the proper coordination of communica- 
tion and transportation, the regular, trained police force 
can be adequate. His article includes an illustration of 
“Suggested Form of Inventory for Tabulating the Or- 
ganized Police Resources of an Entire State.” This 
table provides a uniform system for cataloging police 
equipment and manpower of local governmental units. 


CoLoNnEL WILLIAM H. Draper of the General Staff of 
the Department of War outlines the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the States in the administration of the Selec- 
tive Service law in his article “The Role of the States 
in Registration Under the Selective Service Law” ( page 
202). On October 16, 1940—the day set by the President 
for registration—all men between the ages of 21 and 35 
years inclusive are required to register for possible 
military training and service. Colonel Draper describes 
the decentralization policy which will place large re- 
sponsibilities on the States for efficient operation of the 
registration. Governors will determine the number of 
local boards to be set up in their States, but no local 
board may have jurisdiction over more than 4,000 regis- 
trants. They will establish State headquarters to su- 
pervise and direct the activities of such local boards, 
Members of State and local boards will be appointed by 
the President on the recommendation of the governors, 


Eart G. Harrison, Director of Alien Registration for 
the United States Department of Justice, in his article, 
“How State and Local Officials Can Assist in the Alien 
Registration Program” (page 204), outlines the pro- 
visions of the Registration Act and summarizes the con- 
siderations which led to its enactment by Congress. 
“Alien” and “fifth columnist,” Mr. Harrison empha- 
sizes, are not synonymous terms. He points out that the 
information required of non-citizens will aid in protect- 
ing loyal non-citizens from unwarranted suspicions. 
Those who will be required to register are warned 
against racketeers who are attempting to prey on un- 
instructed aliens by offering to “sell” them registration 
or finger-printing services. The registration costs the 
alien nothing. It is now in process at postoffices. 

State and local officials can be particularly helpful in 
aiding non-citizens to understand the purposes and re- 
quirements of the Registration Act. They can substitute 
correct information for rumors which misrepresent the 
purposes or operation of the Act. Welfare agencies can 
often be helpful in aiding aliens to fill in correct answers 
to the sample questionnaires which are available at all 
post offices. These samples may be taken by the regis- 
trant when he goes to register in person. 


On the Cover 


THIS MONTH’S COVER illustration is a reproduction of a 
number of clippings from newspapers and other publica- 
tions which relate to the States’ part in the national de- 
fense program. The States must play a vital role not 
only in developing State defense plans which mesh into 
the national program, but also in stimulating and 


coordinating preparedness activities of local govern- 
ments within their jurisdictions. 
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A Message from The President 


RGANIZING our Nation-wide resources for the common defense of our 
democratic way of life is a responsibility shared by every person 
within our borders. We are not at war, but in these times only a strong and 
united nation can be assured of the safety of its institutions and the pres- 
ervation of its ideals. 
We have undertaken a broad program of national defense designed to 
prepare ourselves for any eventuality. A few of the activities involved in 
this program can be administered entirely or almost entirely by the Fed- 


eral Government. Most of them, however, require the cooperation of 


officials of the States and localities. All aspects of our national-defense 
work must have the understanding and the loyalty of every official and 
every citizen in the country. 

In establishing a Division of State and Local Cooperation, the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense has recognized the vital 
part that the State and local governments must play in our joint defense 
efforts. Through this Division the Commission will maintain a two-way 
channel of information and service between the Federal authorities and 
the State and local defense councils. This will not only facilitate the 
development of those parts of the defense program in which the State 
and local governments will participate but it will also provide an orderly 
and effective method by which private organizations and individuals 
may aid in preparing for our mutual protection against any danger from 
within or without. 

The challenge confronting democracy today is a test of its ability to 
organize its inherent strength. I am confident that through the coopera- 
tion of our Federal, State, and local governments we shall meet that 
challenge. 


Reprinted with permission from ** Defense”’ of August 20, 1940 
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The Governors March On 


During the Last Decade States Have Increased 
the Powers of their Chief Executives 


By Leonarp D. WHITE AND M. Harvey SHERMAN 
Department of Political Science, The University of Chicago 


chief executive. He is still far from being a 
responsible head of state business. Although he 
was often called a chief executive before 1917, a 
candid examination of the facts denied the ac- 
curacy of the term. In 1917 a new pattern of ex- 
ecutive authority in the states was written into the 
Illinois Civil Administrative Code by Governor 
Frank O. Lowden. Although expectations were 
frustrated in Illinois, other states followed the lead 
until by 1930 most of them had consolidated con- 
siderable administrative power in the governor's 
office, and many had organized administrative 
agencies, especially budget offices, to make this 


American governor is slowly becoming a 


power effective. 

What have been the principal trends in the office 
of the governor and in central overhead manage- 
ment since 1930? Broadly speaking the governors 
have increased their influence within their states ; 
agencies of overhead management have been more 
widely adopted and in many instances more effec- 
tively used. On the other hand, the independent 
constitutional state offices weathered the depres- 
sion decade in full strength, an obstinate handicap 
to consolidated administrative organization. Some 
governors, too, have either been unwilling or un- 
able to use their administrative authority; and 
some have used it too well for wrong purposes. 

The harassing problems of the depression have 
magnified the responsibilities and influence of the 
governor's office. Not only has he been the central 
figure in the midst of tremendous pressures for 
relief and against taxation; he has been the prin- 
cipal representative of the state in dealing with 
the federal authorities for relief, security, public 
works, and other fields. His duties have been mag- 
nified and his prestige increased both by reason of 
internal problems and external relationships, de- 
spite the fact that the position of the state as such 
in the federal-state relationship has lost much 
ground since 1930. 

The fundamental trend in state overhead man- 


STATE 


agement during the past decade has been the con- 
tinued increase in the power of the governor. This 
increase in power has resulted not only from addi- 
tional legal authority conferred upon the governor 
himself, but also from the more adequate means 
furnished him for making this authority effective. 
The specific methods utilized in augmenting gu- 
bernatorial power from 1930 to 1940 have been 
largely those initiated in the previous two decades. 
Some were accelerated by the impact of the depres- 
sion; others showed slight trends due to the mere 
fact that all but a small number of states had al- 
ready provided for them. We note in this article 
the continued reorganization of state governments 
(the source of much of the governors’ new author- 
ity ), the development of staff and auxiliary agen- 
cies, the changing form of state budget agencies, 
administrative control over expenditures, and the 
consequent increase of staff in governors’ offices 
and the increase of governors’ salaries. 

Reorganization of State Governments. The 
term “reorganization” is used here to refer to the 
process of consolidating a large number of small 
agencies into a small number of large departments. 
Also involved in this process are the elimination of 
boards for administrative work and the extension 
of the power of the governor to appoint and re- 
move the heads of departments. Seventeen states, 
according to Arthur E. Buck, reorganized their 
state governments prior to 1930. Between 1930 
and 1940, ten additional states (Maine, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Louisi- 
ana) adopted reorganization plans, while four of 
the states which had previously reorganized made 
extensive revisions in their original plans. Of the 
total of twenty-seven reorganized states, seven are 
southern states, seven fall west of the Mississippi, 
and the rest are all north of the Mason and Dixon 
line and east of the Mississippi. 

An analysis of the reorganization plans during 
the decade 1930 to 1940 reveals a number of sig- 
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nificant characteristics besides the reduction in the 
number of separate agencies subject to guberna- 
torial supervision. Eight of the ten states which 
reorganized for the first time set up a general man- 
agerial agency to co-ordinate the various staff and 
auxiliary functions of the state. Since none of the 
reorganizations were brought about by constitu- 
tional amendment, the status of the constitution- 
ally elected official remains practically unchanged. 
In eight of these states one or more of the newly 
consolidated departments were headed by an elec- 
tive official. There was a definite movement, how- 
ever, toward appointment rather than election as 
the method of selection for statutory officials. Sev- 
eral states during the decade gave the governor al- 
most unlimited removal power with respect to his 
appointees whether or not they were confirmed by 
the senate. Three states (Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Tennessee) permitted the governor to effect broad 
reorganizations by executive order. The legisla- 
ture of West Virginia also gave the governor of 
that state similar power, and limited power of re- 
organization was given the governors of Colorado 
and Louisiana. Five of the ten states which reor- 
ganized in the past decade specifically provided for 
a governor's cabinet to consist of some or all of 
the heads of the administrative departments. 


CONSOLIDATION AND CONTROL 


Staff and Auxiliary Agencies. One of the most 
significant trends of the past decade has been the 
consolidation of various institutional and control 
functions into a single managerial agency. Of the 
fourteen departments of finance or administration 
active in 1940, eight were established subsequent 
to 1930. Two states (Tennessee and Vermont) 
abolished departments of finance in 1939. Thirteen 
departments prepare the state budget; all fourteen 
exercise centralized purchasing functions; four 
perform personnel functions ; ten, preauditing ; ten, 
accounting; and eleven, various other functions. 
In twelve of the fourteen states this agency is 
under the supervision of a single officer responsible 
to the governor. In Massachusetts the department 
is headed by a commission and in Virginia no pro- 
vision has been made for a department head. 

Other methods of consolidating staff and auxili- 
ary functions have been used by the states. Since 
1930 five states created executive departments or 
governor’s offices in which are placed several man- 
agerial agencies each directly responsible to the 
governor. Four states established the office of state 
comptroller, giving it numerous fiscal control func- 
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tions. Similarly, New Jersey has placed such fune- 
tions in the hands of the commissioner of finance, 
an appointive officer created in 1933, and the 
comptroller, a constitutionally elected officer. 

At the beginning of the decade ten states lacked 
formal managerial agencies.’ By 1940, only Ari- 
zona remained in this class. In 1930, twenty-seven 
managerial agencies were responsible to the gover- 
nor rather than to an executive board, by 1940 the 
number responsible to the governor had increased 
to thirty-nine. 


PLANNING THROUGH THE BUDGET 


State Budget Systems. The trend in the past ten 
years has been toward an executive budget; Le., 
one which centers full responsibility for the prep- 
aration of the budget on the governor, either per- 
sonally or through an agency clearly responsible to 
him. In 1930, thirty-three states had executive 
type budgets, ten had the administrative board 
type, four the legislative-administrative board 
type, and one the legislative type. By 1940 the situ- 
ation had changed so that only eight states re- 
mained with other than executive type budgets. Of 
these eight, four were of the administrative board 
type, three of the legislative-administrative board 
type, and one of the legislative type. 

Eleven states in all changed their systems during 
the decade. Seven states abandoned administrative 
boards and two, legislative-administrative boards, 
for the executive by dget, while two reversed the 
process by giving u, the executive type, one for 
the legislative-administrative board, and the other 
for an administrative board. Of the eight states 
without executive budgets, the governor either may 
revise the budget, is a member of the preparing 
body, or appoints the members of the budgetary 
agency in all of the states except Arkansas which 
utilizes a legislative budget committee. 

Administrative Control over Expenditures. Ad- 
ministrative control over expenditures has taken a 
number of forms. Consideration in this section is 
focused upon the use of contingent and emergency 
funds; authority to examine vouchers, bills and 
claims ; to reduce expenditures ; to make transfers; 
to require allotments ; and to require reserves. 

The growth in the amount of contingency and 
emergency funds under the control of the governor 


' Specialized offices the members of which regularly 
assist the chief executive by (1) furnishing him infor- 
mation, (2) seeing that his decisions are executed by 
department heads, and (3) performing or supervising 
the performance of some or all of the institutional and 
control functions. 
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or an agency responsible to him can be seen from 
the figures in the following table. 
TABLE I 


GOVERNORS’ EMERGENCY AND 
CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Contingency Funds Emergency Funds 
Year | Number of Number of | 
States Amoun States | Amount 
~ 1910 32 $ 167,318 3 '$ 140,000 
1920 34 263,600 6 640,000 
1930 30 583,097 8 424,500 
1940 29 1,513,325 253545500 


DEVELOPMENT OF PREAUDIT 

‘The power to examine vouchers, bills and claims 
before payment, commonly known as the preaudit, 
is the most universally used method of expenditure 
control. It is practiced in some form in every state. 
In many states the laws authorizing this function 
are of ancient vintage, although the actual prac- 
tice of preauditing did not begin until after 1910. 
It has been impossible to ascertain the date of com- 
mencement in each state. Furthermore, in a num- 
ber of states the function is still so inadequately 
performed as hardly to constitute a real preaudit. 
The agency which is responsible for performing 
the preaudit is still predominantly the elected audi- 
tor or comptroller. In only fifteen states is the 
function in the hands of an administrative official 
appointed by and responsible to the governor, 
while in at least four states both an independent 
official and a gubernatorial appointee are charged 
with this duty. It is of some significance to note 
that of the fifteen states in which agencies re- 
sponsible to the governor exercise this function, 
nine were authorized to do so since 1930. 

The power to determine the wisdom and expedi- 
ency of expenditures is an important form of pre- 
audit which began in Illinois in 1917. By 1930 ten 
states had this power, while during the next decade 
at least seven more adopted similar legal provi- 
sions. At least ten other states claim to exercise 
this power on the basis of general budgetary laws. 
In only three of the seventeen states with specific 
legal provisions authorizing this power have agen- 
cies not responsible to the governor been utilized. 

The past decade has seen an unprecedented in- 
crease in the number of states which have author- 
ized an administrative body to decrease or suspend 
expenditures regardless of the stipulated appropri- 
ations enacted by the legislature. If we include 
1929 in our calculations only one state (Ohio in 
1927) adopted this power prior to the depression. 
The twenty-four other states which had this power 
in 1940 adopted the relevant statutes during and 


subsequent to 1929. In four other states similar 
plans were adopted during the 1930’s but are no 
longer in effect. Four additional states are not in- 
cluded in this number although in effect they au- 
thorized reductions in expenditures either by 
means of permitting the suspension of governmen- 
tal functions or by requiring reserves to be set 
aside. 

Thirteen of the twenty-five states with the 
power to reduce expenditures in 1940 were south- 
ern states, while eight were midwestern or far- 
western. In all but six states the power to reduce 
expenditures was specifically made conditional 
upon a finding of insufficiency of revenue. In three 
states reductions are limited to a certain per cent; 
in seven states reductions must be pro rata; and in 
all states certain constitutional restrictions with re- 
gard to salaries of elected officials, interest on debt, 
sinking fund contributions, and similar obligations 
are in effect. In ten states reductions are manda- 
tory when certain contingencies occur, while in the 
others reductions are permissive. In eighteen 
states the power of making the actual reductions 
lies in the hands of the governor or an officer or 
agency clearly responsible to him, while in four the 
governor must have the approval of a second body, 
and in three the governor is a member of the 
agency. 

The number of states authorizing an administra- 


_ tive body to transfer funds from one item in the 


appropriation act to another increased from 
twenty-three in 1930 to thirty-five in 1940. This 
number does not include one or two states which 
permit transfers without specific legal authoriza- 
tion. In twenty-two states the governor or an officer 
or agency responsible to him exercises the trans- 
fer power. In ten states the power has been placed 
in the hands of a board of which the governor is 
characteristically a member but not in complete 
control, while in three the governor and council 
exercise joint control. 

Prior to 1930, nine states had adopted statutes 
enabling an administrative body to require periodic 
allocations of expenditures by the spending agen- 
cies. By 1940 this number had increased to thirty- 
one. In twenty-six of these states, the authority 
has been granted to the governor or a fiscal agent 
directly responsible to him. The other five states 
have made the governor jointly responsible or have 
utilized agencies not directly responsible to him. 

Seven states, all during the past decade, have 
specifically authorized the requirement that a cer- 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Civil Defense in the National Emergency 


State Plans for Effecting a General Mobil- 
ization of Police at the Scene of Disorders 


By Bruce SMITH 


Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


lie nation-wide effort to prepare for any 
eventuality has produced an impressive degree 
of cooperation among federal, state and local 
police. Insofar as counter-espionage and anti- 
sabotage precautions are concerned, our present 
situation leaves little to be desired. By authority 
of an executive order of the President, the F. B. I. 
has already organized a special unit for the in- 
vestigation of such crimes, and to serve as a clear- 
ing house of criminal intelligence on subversive 
activities in general. This free interchange of in- 
formation now going on among police at all levels 
of government is one of the most impressive 
examples of inter-force cooperation that has ever 
been achieved in this country. Hence a thorough 
and systematic investigation of crimes directed 
against the national safety is already assured. 

Conditions are not so satisfactory with respect 
to the civil defense of local communities. What- 
ever the numerical adequacy of their own police 
forces for routine police work (and some are 
under-manned even for that), few would be able 
to muster a disciplined and trained body of sut- 
ficient size to deal with a major disorder or catas- 
trophe within their own boundaries. This does not 
represent a new or an unusual problem. On the 
contrary, it is implicit in our whole scheme of 
police organization, which parcels out general pow- 
ers of law enforcement among tens of thousands 
of counties, cities, towns, townships and villages, 
without regard for the ability of most of these 
governmental units to support and equip a police 
force of real striking power. 

There are certain advantages in this process of 
decentralizing police resources. It simplifies the 
problem of subordinating the police arm to popular 
control, it serves to implement local autonomy, and 
probably contributes its share to the continuing 
vitality of our local institutions of government. 
But there are also disadvantages. One of the most 
obvious is that the effective strength of police is 
widely dispersed, with no means provided for 


marshalling it at points threatened by a criminal 
attack of major proportions. 

Consider the situation as it stands in the United 
States today. We have, all told, some forty 
thousand police jurisdictions, with protective 
establishments ranging in size from that of the 
City of New York (with close to twenty thousand 
men) down to the cross-roads village with its lone 
marshal or constable. The total police resources 
of the nation are somewhere near 160,000 men— 
a considerable army it is true, but one which is 
split up into so many minor detachments that their 
average size is only four men. Here is decentraliza- 
tion with a vengeance. 


DANGERS ARISING FROM VOLUNTEER POLICE 

There are two ways of offsetting this wide dis- 
persion of police strength. The first and most 
obvious method is to turn to the law-abiding ele- 
ments of the community for emergency aid. It is 
a form of recourse that is deeply ingrained in our 
local government institutions, which once em- 
ployed the posse comitatus and the imposition of 
police duty by lot or by “house-row.” These in 
turn rest upon fundamental ideas of self-help and 
self-protection. If the regularly organized agencies 
of society are hard-pressed or overwhelmed, every 
householder is likely to feel impelled to offer his 
services for civil defense and the common welfare. 
The civic consciousness which inspires such volun- 
tary community action is such a desirable and even 
precious thing, that public authorities who are 
dependent upon popular good-will are naturally 
reluctant to thwart its exercise. Nevertheless it is 
at best a rather hazardous expedient, and one which 
at worst may threaten the integrity of the social 
fabric. Examples are not wanting in our own his- 
tory, nor in that of other lands, of civic groups 
entrusted with police powers under the stress of 
emergency conditions, ultimately employing them 
as instruments of private malice and of political, 
racial, or class oppression. 
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Unhappy results of this character have been so 
common that the executive officers of state and 
local governments should consider carefully and 
well before deputizing private citizens as special 
agents for law-enforcement. Volunteer police are 
necessarily untrained and undisciplined, though 
they are vested with an authority which can be 
exercised with prudence only under the established 
forms of law. Thus even the best-disposed elements 
of a community must assume severe handicaps in 
performing emergency police duties. But experi- 
ence has shown that it is not alone the sober de- 
fenders of hearth and home who clamor for an 
opportunity to serve. The truculent, disorderly, 
intolerant, and downright vicious elements also 
flock to police standards at such times, from mo- 
tives of their own and with objectives foreign to 
the maintenance of civil peace. These form a 
menacing bloc within the ranks of hastily impro- 
vised citizen reserves. So it seems clear that the 
regular police establishments, quickly mobilized 
with the aid of communication and transportation 
facilities such as they generally possess in full 
abundance, are the only safe and sure recourse for 
civil defense. Some of them are highly trained and 
disciplined bodies, with lengthy experience in the 
firm though restrained suppression of public dis- 
orders. Even the least of them is accustomed to 
acting under the guidance of procedural rules laid 
down by legislatures and courts. From whatever 
angle viewed, they will prove more responsible 
guardians of private rights and civil liberties than 
even the best-intentioned of vigilantes. 


MoBILIZATION OF REGULAR FORCES 


The states do not lack trained police in sufficient 
number to deal effectively with isolated threats 
and outbreaks. They lack only a mobilization plan 
and an inventory of police resources couched in 
terms of men and equipment. A highly desirable 
feature of any emergency plan of civil defense 
will consist in assurance to all local authorities 
concerned, that the statutory basis and organiza- 
tion structure of their police will not thereby be 
affected, and that each local force will remain free 
to conduct the normal routine of police work with- 
out abrupt interference from central authorities 
operating under the guise of emergency powers, 
or with the justification of some compelling neces- 
sity. This moderate course should be followed not 
only because it is required by the existing statutory 
framework of our police systems, but also because 
it is the best way to secure the active support of 


state and local police administrators for a scheme 
of emergency relationships which, to be effective, 
must elicit a considerable degree of cooperative 
action. Nevertheless, the natural leadership and 
prestige of the governor’s office should be exerted 
to assure adoption of a common plan for each state, 
to the end that each police force, whether large or 
small, shall have its allotted part in the defensive 
arrangements. 


Factors OF MOBILIZATION 


Three factors enter into the problem of mobili- 
zation : (a) trained and disciplined man-power, (b) 
miles and minutes, (c) plant and equipment. 

Every state has certain police forces which be- 
cause of their superior numbers and training can 
provide a central body or nucleus for mobilization 
purposes. The better-organized state forces, and 
those of the larger urban centers offer ready 
examples. Within them can be found experienced 
police executives who have a comprehensive 
familiarity with the task of controlling major dis- 
turbances. To them, by direction of the governor, 
should be entrusted the job of appraising and com- 
piling, and perhaps also of commanding in emer- 
gencies, the police resources of each mobilization 
area. 

The areas themselves should each be large 
enough to embrace a total police complement of 
substantial proportions, though not so far-flung 
as to slow-up the process of mobilization unduly. 
In this, as in other aspects of modern police work, 
speed is an important factor. Forturiately, most 
state and local forces are amply provided with 
transport and communication facilities, which will 
prove essential aids to prompt and effective action. 
In any event the number of mobilization districts 
should be kept as small as the hard facts of man- 
power, miles and minutes will permit, in order that 
the governor’s span of control may not be subjected 
to unnecessary structural strains. For the control 
exercised by the governor, and his full executive 
responsibility for ordering a mobilization of police 
resources, must be maintained from the outset ; 
otherwise there is possibility that the large and 
highly organized social instrument represented by 
the mobilized police force may fall into irrespons- 
ible hands, with attendant danger of its misapplica- 
tion. Hence the governor should select as mobiliza- 
tion officers only specially qualified police executives 
in whom he has full confidence. Further, he 
should require from the officers so designated a 

(Continued on page 201) 
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Civil Defense 
(Continued from page 199) 


thorough-going report on the nature and extent of 
the disturbed conditions, and of the need for out- 
side aid, before giving his consent to a mobiliza- 
tion in any given instance. 

In appraising the resources of their several dis- 
tricts, mobilization officers should distinguish be- 
tween full-time police personnel, and non-profes- 
sional or casual police, such as township constables 
or special deputy sheriffs. The latter have little 
of promise to offer to the larger purposes of a 
mobilized force. Accurate compilations should 
also be made of the major items of police plant and 
equipment, of which radio, state-wide teletype, 
patrol cars, trucks, searchlights, gas guns and de- 
tention facilities represent only the generalized 
headings. If these data are prepared in accordance 
with uniform schedules, the governor’s review of 
the mobilization demands made upon him, and the 
inter-district transfer of mobilized men and ma- 
terials will be greatly simplified and expedited. A 
suggested form of inventory for this purpose ap-. 
pears on the page opposite. 


Witt COMMAND? 


A rather thorny question may be presented by 
the matter of actual command at the scene of an 
emergency. Local police authorities are likely to 
expect this as a right, despite the fact that they 
have had to call in outside assistance and may not 
themselves be greatly experienced in policing riots 
or disasters. In New York State, Governor Leh- 
man has ruled that if disturbances requiring 
mobilized police aid oceur within the corporate 
limits of any city, the chief police officer of such 
city shall command the additional police resources 
made available by the district mobilization officer, 
who in turn acts under the orders of the governor. 
Outside of cities, the governor will himself desig- 
nate the active police commander for each emer- 
gency as it arises. Thus a distinction is drawn be- 
tween the duties of mobilization officers, and those 
of field commanders, thereby permitting a con- 
siderable degree of adjustment to varied local con- 
ditions such as are more or less inherent in our 
highly decentralized police systems. 

Plans for emergency mobilization of police are 
also being formulated in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Virginia, along the general lines here described. 
Whether the mobilization areas shall (1) follow 
the district lines employed by state police for their 


own administrative purposes, with the state police 
commander of each such area serving as mobiliza- 
tion officer, or (2) describe wide arcs around 
nuclear cities and metropolitan areas, with the 
mobilization officers designated from among police 
executives within each such area, or (3) represent 
a combination of both methods, are questions 
which can best be determined with primary refer- 
ence to the geography of the state, the distribution 
of its police effectives, and possibly various im- 
ponderable considerations of strictly local applica- 
tion and meaning. 

Such a program can be carried out in most com- 
monwealths without special statutory authority. 
State and local police will be found to be generally 
well-disposed towards it, provided their existing 
establishments are left undisturbed. Once the pat- 
terns of police action on a regional basis are def- 
initely formulated and in effect, however, it may 
be desirable to give them the support of legislative 
action, particularly in allocating responsibilities 
and in extending or clarifying the powers of local 
police to act outside their usual geographical limits. 


Legislative Sessions 
As of September 30, 1940 


Now Meeting 

Regular Sessions Convened 

Special Sessions 
January 29 
May 23 

Recent Adjournments 

Special Sessions Convened Adjourned 
Ohio June 17 June 20 


(1) Recessed July 2 to September 12, 1940. 


(2) First special session recessed May 24, and 
reconvened together with the fourth special 
session called on September 21. Second spe- 
cial session convened May 13 and adjourned 
May 24, while the third special session con- 
vened September 13 and adjourned Septem- 
ber 14. 


(3) First special session recessed June 7 to July 
22. Second special session convened June 26 
and recessed June 27 to reconvene July 22. 
First and second special sessions now running 
concurrently and on July 26 both recessed 
until October 21. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Defense Highway Work 


As FINALLY APPROVED, the new federal aid highway bill 
contains an amendment conferring a priority classifi- 
cation on military projects. This means that in allotting 
the new money, the Public Roads Administration will 
require State highway departments to devote first con- 
sideration to projects certified by the Army or Navy 
as being essential to national defense. According to 
official estimates, upwards of 3,000 miles of new roads 
will have to be constructed to provide access to some 
120 new cantonments and reservations. Part of this 
construction work, however, will involve roads within 
reservations and will be paid for entirely by the Fed- 
eral Government. As far as the rest is concerned, the 
States will be expected to pay half of the cost except 
in cases where it can be demonstrated that the project 
is purely military and is not required to meet the needs 
of normal traffic. In addition it will be necessary to 
strengthen certain bridges and eliminate other weak 
spots on roads regarded as of particular strategic im- 
portance. Other new provisions in the highway bill 
include the extension of authority for the use of federal 
funds in improving natural beauty spots, provided the 
States match these amounts, and an amendment direct- 
ing the Commissioner of Public Roads to cooperate 
with State highway departments in carrying on surveys 
to investigate the services afforded traffic, population, 
and lands by all highways of each State. Also a section 
was added that makes RFC loans available for land 
acquisition so as to facilitate highway improvement 
work in metropolitan areas where land costs are high. 


Social Security Broadening 


Extension of the social security program to virtually 
all persons not covered under the present law including 
State and local employees, is proposed in a bill recently 
introdu.cd by Senator Wagner. While it is understood 
that no attempt will be made to obtain action on the 
measure until next session, certain preliminary work 
can be done at this time. A special subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the Senate Finance Committee to handle 
social security legislation will go over the bill between 
now and January 1 so that it may be in a position to 
make recommendations when Congress comes back. 
Estimated to affect 10,000,000 additional persons, the 
bill would extend the old age and survivors’ insurance 
features of the Social Security Act to all agricultural 
and domestic workers, non-civil service employees of 
the federal government, and employees of non-profit 
religious, charitable, and educational institutions as well 
as to State and local employees. Only ordained min- 
isters and members of religious orders would be exempt. 
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Of particular interest from the State viewpoint is the 
fact that in its present form the bill provides manda- 
tory coverage for all State and local employees. Apart 
from the Constitutional question involved in this ex- 
tension of the Federal taxing power, some observers 
believe that the proposal to place State and local em- 
ployees on a mandatory rather than a voluntary basis 
will encounter opposition from many of the groups 
affected. 


Defense Legislation 


With the national guard mobilization and compulsory 
military training bills signed by the President, Congress 
has now disposed of the major part of the prepared- 
ness program submitted to it. The only important de- 
fense work for which provision has not yet been made 
concerns air fields. In this connection, it is understood 
that legislation is being drafted for the purpose of 
inaugurating a six-year program of airport development 
involving a possible federal expenditure of $750,000,000, 
There would be two bills—one setting up a long range 
program and the other providing an appropriation for 
immediate work. The factors that will determine 
whether a given project is entitled to federal assistance 
will be its importance from a military standpoint, its 
proximity to existing or contemplated pilot training 
schools, and its relationship to commercial air routes. 
In the case of airports deemed essential for defense 
purposes the federal government will probably assume 
the entire cost and would only expect State or local 
contributions in the form of land. 


Convict Made Goods 


Some time ago a federal law was enacted divesting 
prison-made goods of their interstate commerce status. 
The purpose was to prevent the violation of State laws 
prohibiting the sale of such goods in order to protect 
industry and labor from competition with low cost 
prison production. While this law was effectiye as far 
as the States that prohibit the sale of prison-made goods 
are concerned, it has been powerless to halt the practice 
in States that have no statutes on the subject. There are 
still eight States where articles produced by convict 
labor may be sold. To close this remaining gap a meas- 
ure outlawing entirely shipments of prison-made goods 
across State lines has been drafted with the support of 
both industry and labor and has been approved by both 
houses of Congress. This bill exempts agricultural 
products and parts for the repair of farm machinery. 
It will not become effective until a year after its passage 
so that the States that have not acted may have a final 
opportunity of making their laws uniform. 
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The Role of the States in Registration Under 
the Selective Service Law 


State Adminstrations to Have Important Responsibilities 


By CoLtonet WILLIAM H. DRAPER 
General Staff, United States Department of War 


ITH the announcement by President Roose- 
WW: that October 16 will be the date when 
all young men between the ages of 21 and 
35 inclusive must register for possible training 
and service in the armed forces of the United 
States, Governors are moving rapidly to complete 
arrangements for State organizations to handle 
the majority of details in connection with the 
administration of the Selective Service law. 

Although a National Headquarters is being set 
up in Washington, LD. C., it will serve primarily 
as a coordinating agency for the States. The policy 
of decentralization of operation makes it in- 
cumbent upon States and local boards to carry out 
the principal details of operation, the greater 
burden of the work of administration resting upon 
them. It is their responsibility to fill State and 
local quotas when they are called upon to furnish 
men for the armed forces with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the industrial, agricultural, and 
domestic life of the Nation. 

The Governors of the various States have an 
important task. They must set up State head- 
quarters to direct the administration of the Selec- 
tive Service law, in the communities under their 
jurisdiction. They may appoint State executives 
in charge of Selective Service to act as their rep- 
resentatives. In numerous instances Adjutants 
General of the National Guard in the various 
States will act as advisors. 

The Governors must also recommend to the 
President the names of persons they believe to be 
qualified for appointment by the Chief Executive 
to State and local boards. As the local boards have 
almost unlimited power to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of registrants and to determine whether they 
should be called up for training and service or 
whether they should remain at home in pursuit of 
civilian occupations, their membership is of vital 
importance. 

The Governors must determine how many local 
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boards should be set up in their States, but in no 
instance should any local board have jurisdiction 
over more than 3,500 or 4,000 registrants. 

The major task of the Governors at the present 
time is the preparation of the registration ma- 
chinery. In a majority of States registration will 
be handled by regular election officials. 

Following registration, cards of all registrants 
will be sent to county clerks or other persons des- 
ignated by the Governors for distribution to their 
proper local board. 

When local boards receive the cards, they will 
shuffle them, number them, and report to their 
State headquarters that they have a certain num- 
ber of cards in their possession. These totals will | 
be forwarded to National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

State quotas will be determined at National 
Headquarters after reports of the nation-wide 
registration are received. In Washington a na- 
tional lottery will be held. This lottery will de- 
termine the order local boards must follow in 
submitting questionnaires to registrants likely to 
be called up for training and service. 

Questionnaires will not be submitted to all 
registrants, but will be sent out by local boards 
only when these agencies have been asked to fill 
particular quotas. 

On the basis of these questionnaires and subse- 
quent physical examination, registrants will be 
classified in one of four groups, as follows: 

Class I —Available for service immedi- 
ately. 

Class II —Deferred because of their service 
in civilian occupations. 

Class 11I—Deferred because of dependent 
relatives. 

Class IV —Deferred by law or because of 
obvious unfitness for service. 

\Vhenever a local board makes a decision re- 

(Continued on page 206) 
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How State and Local Officials Can Assist in 


the Alien Registration Program 
Educational Activities Will Aid Program 


By G. HARRISON 


Director, Alien Registration, United States Department of Justice 


— and local officials who are already known 
to the resident aliens in their communities can 
be of inestimable aid to the Federal Government in 
the registering of non-citizens as required by the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940. 

While the Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility of conducting the registration, state, county 
and local government agencies have, it seems to 
me, a moral responsibility to convey proper in- 
formation to prospective registrants and to help 
them overcome their fears and suspicions. 

The Federal-State Conference on Law Enforce- 
ment Problems of National Defense which met in 
Washington early in August had this to say on the 
subject of state cooperation with the registration 
process: “The joint task of the Federal and State 
Governments is to reassure the alien that registra- 
tion is a friendly act, an effort to identify those 
who are friendly to our national institutions and 
to spare them from harassment and persecution. 
It should be borne in mind by all concerned that 
the term “alien” is not synonymous with “fifth 
columnist,” and that the Federal Government is 
not preparing concentration camps for aliens. All 
citizens should remember that all persons are en- 
titled to equal protection of the laws. There should 
be no persecution of aliens.” 

If state and local agencies adopt the attitude of 
the Conference as the major premise in their 
educational cooperative efforts, registration will, 
understandably, be greatly facilitated from the 
point of view of the Department of Justice as well 
as the non-citizen. 

A most important aspect of the registration pro- 
gram is educational. So many interpretations of 
the Act and its import have been rumored about 
that the alien, in many cases, is confused and some- 
what fearful. 

As is often the case, unscrupulous individuals 
have been attempting to make a “racket” out of the 
registration by offering to sell a fingerprinting 


service for a fee, or by promising to “fix it” so 
that an alien will not have to register at all. 

There is no fee, no charge of any kind, for regis- 
tering or fingerprinting. Aliens must register in 
person. Every alien must register. If local groups 
get this message across to the aliens in their com- 
munities, they will be performing a major service 
to the alien and to the government. 

Many citizens as well as non-citizens have a 
dread of fingerprinting. Since fingerprinting is re- 
quired in the registration, it is essential that this 
bogey be destroyed. Many Americans in every 
walk of life have been fingerprinted. l-very soldier 
and sailor who served his country in the last war 
was fingerprinted. [Every soldier, sailor and ma- 
rine serving his country today has been finger- 
printed. Every Federal Civil Service employee is 
fingerprinted and many thousands of citizens are 
voluntarily fingerprinted every year. Fingerprint- 
ing is the best means of identification known to 
science. There is not the slightest reason for an 
alien to fear fingerprinting ; rather, he should con- 
sider it a protection. 

This is an important message to bring to the 
alien and it can be done most effectively by a local 
official, or group in which the alien has confidence. 

The Alien Registration Division has prepared 
educational literature to acquaint the alien and 
those who desire to help the alien with the proper 
steps in registration. I suggest that local agencies 
secure this advance information as a first. step. 
Sample registration forms may also be secured by 
the alien for study purposes. 

The alien’s most frequent question will un- 
doubtedly be, ““Why is the United States register- 
ing and fingerprinting me?” 

The answer : So that the government may know 
how many aliens are within its borders, who they 
are, where they are and what they are doing. Alien 
registration has been a common practice in most 
European countries for many years. It might also 
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be appropriate to point out at this time that in 
most countries the registering is done at police sta- 
tions. This government, desiring to make the 
process as simple and as democratic as possible, is 
using the post offices in the United States. 

Carrying the simplification process still further, 
I suggest that non-citizens fill out the sample ques- 
tionnaire—they are obtainable at all post offices— 
after consultation, if necessary, with other mem- 
bers of the family or with a reputable social serv- 
ice agency. When the non-citizen appears in per- 
son at the post office to register, it will make 
matters much easier if his sample form is filled out. 
The questions on the actual registration form are 
identical with those on the sample form. 

Besides the usual questions for establishing iden- 
tification, the non-citizen will be asked to tell how 
and when he entered the country, the method of 
transportation he used to get here, and the name of 
the vessel on which he arrived. He is also asked to 
state the length of time he has been in this country 
and the length of time he expects to stay. He must 
also describe any military or naval service he has 
had and list the names of any organizations, clubs 
or societies in which he participates or holds mem- 
bership. In addition, he is required to describe his 
activities in any organization and to affirm whether 
or not the organization furthers the interests or 
program of a foreign government. 

The Act requires all aliens, fourteen years of age 
or over, to register and be fingerprinted. An alien 
child under fourteen need not register in person 
but must be registered by a parent or guardian. 
However, when he reaches 14 years of age he must 
register in person and at that time be fingerprinted. 
If there is doubt about the citizenship status of an 
individual, it is suggested that he register because 
registration in no way affects citizenship status. 

Another service that local officials can perform 
is to point out to the non-citizen that all informa- 
tion obtained by the government is strictly confi- 
dential. No person will be able to examine these 
records nor will the information contained therein 
be available without the permission of the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Some important facts to be borne in mind when 
advising an alien about registration are these: 

1. Alien Registration extends through Decem- 
ber 26, 1940. 

2. Generally speaking, any foreign born person 
who has not become naturalized, or who has not 
acquired citizenship through others, is an alien. 

3. First citizenship papers do not constitute citi- 


zenship ; the holder is still classified as a non-citizen 
and as such must register. 

4. If an alien is bed-ridden or confined to an in- 
stitution, the post-master in the community will 
make special arrangements for registration at home 
or in the institution. 

5. Registration will be conducted at first and 
second class post offices and at post offices located 
at county seats. Registration is not required at the 
home post office; an alien may register at any 
designated post office in the United States. 

6. If an alien doesn’t speak English, he may be 
accompanied by an interpreter, preferably a mem- 
ber of the family or a friend. 

7. Proof of registration will be sent to the alien 
in the form of a receipt card by the Department of 
Justice. 

8. An alien who is in this country illegally and 
doesn’t want to take a chance of being detected by 
registering, should be warned of the following: 
He subjects himself to prosecution, the imposition 


of a fine and imprisonment ; he prejudices his posi- 


tion as a possible subject for the exercise of the 
discretionary powers vested in the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the Immigration laws with respect to 
suspension of deportation and other matters; he 
prejudices his position with respect to possible 
eligibility for naturalization. 

g. A possible fine of $1,000 and imprisonment 
of six months is prescribed by the Alien Registra- 
tion Act for willful failure to register, for refusal 
to be fingerprinted, or for making registration 
statements known to be false. 

Solicitor General Francis Biddle summed up the 
attitude of the Department of Justice toward the 
non-citizen when he stated : “We should remember 
that all Americans were at one time or another im- 
migrants from other lands. The genius of many 
countries, the ancient aspirations of many races 
have built into what is America. Unfortunately, 
there are some foreigners who are disloyal to 
America, who do not wish to accept our ways and 
who use our freedom of speech and of the press to 
foment disunity and sedition. 

“These persons will be apprehended but we will 
also see to it that loyal American aliens are not un- 
justly condemned for the disloyal behavior of a 
few. Our registration will be their protection from 
persecution.” 

If the local officials assist in this spirit they can 
be of tremendous help in the huge and complex job 
of registering the more than three and one-half 
million aliens now residing in the United States. 
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Governors March On 
(Continued from page 197) 


tain per cent of allotments be set aside as a reserve 
for future allocation. In five of these states the 
power to require reserves is permissive; in one 
( Missouri) every agency must set aside a reserve of 
3 per cent; and in New Jersey reserves must be set 
aside but the commissioner of finance may deter- 
mine the amount. At least one other state per- 
forms the same function on a nonstatutory basis. 

Governors’ Offices. Comparable data available 
for forty-five states as of 1936 and 1940 show a 
decided increase in the number of employees mak- 
ing up the governors’ immediate staffs. Within this 
short period twenty-three states increased their 
full-time staffs by a total of sixty-six employees, 
while only eleven states decreased their staffs, the 
total reduction equaling twenty-three employees. 
The sums appropriated for the salaries of office 
staffs show a constant increase for every ten years 
since 1910. Eliminating several states for which 
data are not available, the average salaries per state 
for governors’ staffs were as follows: $5,268 in 
1910; $9,708 in 1920; $12,921 in 1930; and $19,- 
806 in 1940. 

Governors’ Salaries. Although governors’ sala- 
ries consistently fell off during the early years of 
the decade, the general effect of the ten-year period 
was such that the average level was higher in 1940 
than in 1930. Thirty-five states paid their gover- 
nors the same salary in 1940 as in 1930; eight 
states increased their salaries by an average of 
$5,063 per state; and five states decreased salaries 
by an average of $1,500 per state. The governor's 
average salary for all the states was $7,469 in 
1930, $8,156 in 1940. 

This record indicates a definite trend toward the 
expansion of the administrative authority of the 
governor along lines which were marked out in 
the decade 1920-1930. Some governors have now 
achieved an administrative position in which effec- 
tive overhead management is possible. In general 
it will require another decade to consolidate this 
position, and perhaps longer to establish settled ad- 
ministrative traditions equal to those which now 
prevail in isolated instances. These trends parallel 
those which have been so dramatically debated in 
Washington in recent years ; indeed, the proposed 
federal reorganization was inspired by the leader- 
ship of some states. Few, if any governors, now 
have the tools of overhead management which have 
been acquired by the President. 
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The Role of the States 


(Continued from page 203) 


garding a registrant, posting of that decision at 
the local board headquarters is to be considered 
due notice to interested parties. Consequently, 
when registering men should give addresses which 
would afford them the greatest convenience when 
they wish to receive information about the activi- 
ties of their local board. 

Decisions of local boards may be appealed by 
registrants or interested parties to appeal boards 
which, like local boards, will be appointed by the 
President on recommendation of the Governor. 
It is expected that there will be at least one appeal 
board for every area of not more than 600,000 
population, but the Governor may set up addi- 
tional ones to facilitate administration of the law 
in thickly populated areas. 


Boarps TO Have Expert HELP 


Each local board will have a physician as- 
signed to it to pass upon the physical qualifications 
of registrants, and there will be medical advisory 
boards set up in the States to pass upon doubt- 
ful cases. 

Each State will have industrial advisors to pass 
upon problems peculiar to industry. To each local 
board will be assigned a government appeal agent 
to protect the interests of the general public as 
well as the interests of the registrant. 

For those directly affected by the Selective 
Service law, registrants’ advisory boards will be 
set up at the various registration places to assist 
the young men on the day of registration. The 
members of these boards will, as will the members 
of all other boards, serve on a voluntary basis 
without pay. 

Those who planned the Selective Service sys- 
tem, and it is the result of years of study, were 
convinced that young men called up for training 
and service would make some sacrifice for the 
benefit of the general public, and that there should 
be numerous patriotic citizens who would be more 
than willing to contribute their time and efforts 
to assist in the administration of the Selective 
Service plan. From all indications thus far re- 
ceived at National Headquarters, it is apparent that 
those who devised the Selective Service system 
were correct, and within a few weeks it is expected 
the program will be functioning through all chan- 
nels, national, State, and local, with a maximum 
of efficiency. 
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THE STATES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Civil and Military Offices 


RECENT resignations of State and local officials from 
their civil offices in anticipation of being called for Fed- 
eral service in the National Guard, call attention to 
constitutional and statutory requirements of many 
States which prevent State officials from holding offices 
“of honor or profit” under State and Federal jurisdic- 
tions at the same time. When ordered out by the Presi- 
dent under recent legislation passed by Congress, State 
National Guard forces become parts of the United 
States Army and cease to be under State jurisdiction. 

The National Association of Attorneys-General, re- 
ports that a recent opinion by Attorney-General Cas- 
sidy of Illinois holds that members of the legislature, 
and others holding elective or appointive offices under 
the State, county or city governments of Illinois abandon 
or vacate their civil offices upon entering into the mili- 
tary service of the Federal Government as members of 
the National Guard. 

An opinion by Attorney-General Burnquist of Minne- 
sota holds that a qualified voter who is a ‘«.mber of 
the Minnesota National Guard and who is a candidate 
for public office is not disqualified from election if 
called out of the State on military service. His presence 
in the. State during the campaign and on election day 
is not essential to a valid election. However, whether 
or not such a person will be able to assume office at the 
proper time after his election is another question, the 
answer to which will depend on the circumstances ex- 
isting at the time. 


State Conscription Plans 


IN ANTICIPATION of the passage of the compulsory mili- 
tary training bill a number of States had already pre- 
pared machinery for putting its provisions into effect 
upon short notice. Consequently many States have com- 
pleted plans for October 16—the day designated for 
registration. In the remaining States organizations are 
rapidly being perfected. The fundamental pattern for 
carrying out registration and selection of citizens for 
army service has been worked out over a decade by 
members of the War Department and National Guard 
officers. The State plans have been made in accordance 
with military requirements. 

Variations in the details of State procedures to adapt 
them to local conditions are expected to increase rather 
than impair the efficiency and dispatch of the registra- 
tion and selection process. 

In most States election officials will handle the regis- 
tration. Decisions as to which men are to be deferred 
because of dependents, physical disability, or need in 
vital industries will be left up to local boards estab- 


lished for the purpose, although military authorities 
have intimated that unmarried men without dependents 
will receive the first call. Each county will have at 
least one selection board, with more in cities according 
to population requirements. 

The following paragraphs summarize the State plans 
which have been announced: 

California. One day will be set aside for registra- 
tion at regular voting precincts. Potential draftees will 
be classified by 283 boards of three or four members 
each, one board for each 30,000 persons. There will 
be 30 advisers, one for each 1,000 persons. Each board 
will have one physician and one government appeal 
agent to check action of the board in granting exemp- 
tions. 

Indiana. A State Defense Council, designated by the 
Governor, will order State-wide registration through 
election machinery, within a few days after the draft 
bill is passed. Boards will be set up for each 30,000 
persons. 

Kansas. There will be one draft board for each 
county—126 in all. 

Louisiana. A plan for the use of parish election 
machinery in case of passage of a conscription bill has 
been ready in this State for a decade, says Adjutant 
General Raymond H. Fleming. 

Massachusetts. Former Governor Channing H. Cox, 
chairman of the State Committee on Public Safety, has 
been appointed by Governor Saltonstall to head defense 
activities. An industrial committee for national de- 
fense will cooperate with him in whatever activities 
may take place as a result of the draft. 

Michigan. The Adjutant-General will appoint three- 
man boards for each of the eighty-three counties in 
the State. Larger centers will require supplementary 
boards with one additional man for each 30,000 popu- 
lation. 

Minnesota. Governor Stassen has asked three offi- 
cials in each county to submit names of six county 
residents, preferably business men, to serve on draft 
boards. Three will be selected from the panel of six. 
In larger counties there will be six members. 

Missouri. A research board consisting of six men 
is formulating a plan for a three-man draft board to 
each county, or each 30,000 of population. Six-man 
boards of appeal will supplement the work of the draft 
boards. 

New Mexico. The War Department has declared 
plans in this State to be “best submitted thus far.” Each 
voting precinct has its own draft board. 

New York. Twenty-five enlisted men have been 
given intensive training and will assist the draft boards. 
Statistical data from the draft of 1917 has also been 


(Continued on page 212) 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


For Benefits Received 


AccorbDING to Fletcher C. Kettle, Superintendent of the 
Illinois State Division of Old Age Assistance, many 
of those who receive old age assistance regard the 
monthly payments they receive as loans and repay 
the State when they are financially able to do so. 

Mr. Kettle cites a number of instances in which 
former dependents of the State have voluntarily re- 
imbursed the Division of Old Age Assistance. He ex- 
plains that “inheritancés, increase in value of non-pro- 
ductive property, jobs and insurance policies” are the 
chief sources from which former clients are able to 
repay the State. 


Ninth State 


DISTRIBUTION rights to the New Hampshire state film, 
The Ninth State, have been secured by the University 
of New Hampshire, according to a report in /ilm News, 
publication of the American Film Center. The film 
is in 16mm, sound and color; running time 30 minutes. 
Although the title is historical—New Hampshire was 
the necessary ninth state to ratify the United States 
Constitution—scenes in the picture are chiefly modern. 


Defense Bulletin 


Tue Division of State and Local Cooperation of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National De 
fense has begun the publication of a weekly bulletin 
entitled Defense. The purpose of the bulletin is to keep 
members of State and local defense councils advised 
as to progress of the defense program in Washington 
and in the States. 


Wet, Dry, Moist 


In AN advisory referendum held recently in South 
Carolina, voters cast ballots for the repeal of the 
State’s licensing system and return to prohibition at the 
rate of three to two. The referendum does not decide 
State policy; it was held to measure wet and dry sen- 
timent in the State and thus guide the legislature in its 
deliberations on liquor legislation during its next ses- 
sion which convenes early in January, 1941. 


Tax Changes 


Tue Federation of Tax Administrators reports that 
of the revenues of all governmental units in 1939 
forty-two per cent were collected from taxes which 
did not exist in the United States forty years ago. 
Taxes which were not yet adopted in 1g00 include 
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those on income, payrolls, motor fuel, motor vehicles, 
gifts and inheritances. The following table shows the 
changes in sources of tax revenues which have oc- 
curred during the last four decades: 


TAX SOURCES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Percentage of Total Tax Revenues 


Type of Tax 


1902 | 1912 | 1922 | 1932 | 1939 


51.1/ 59-8) 44.9/57.0| 33.2 
Sales and Occupational... 11.3) 8.1) 01.1) 7.7) 11.2 
14.0|13.3] 0.6) * | 5.8 
po 3-8) 3.2) 3.6) 4.8) 4.5 
Death and Gift.......... - 2.8) 2.4) 3.5 
Motor Vehicle........... 2.0| 3.6] 2.7 
18.4} 13.8) 4.8] 2.2 
| * | 1.9] 28.6] 14.1] 17.6 
Miscellaneous............ | 1.4] 0.5] 1.4] 0.2! 1.4 


*Tax not levied. 


17,452 Jobs Defined 


‘THERE are 17,452 different kinds of jobs listed in the 
new Occupational Dictionary published by the Federal 
Sureau of Employment Security. The dictionary was 
developed to help the Employment Service offices in 
the States to perform their work of “matching workers 
and jobs.” 


State Defense Legislation 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. SCHNADER of the National Con 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, has 
announced the appointment of a committee to assist 
the Joint Conference Committee of the Federal-State 
Conference on Law Enforcement Problems of National 
Defense in drafting State defense legislation. James 
C. Wilkes of the District of Columbia, Robert T. Bar- 
ton of Virginia, and Mitchell Long of Tennessee are 
members of the CUSL group. 


Interstate Fight Film 


A BILt passed by Congress this summer repeals a Con- 
gressional Act of 1912 which prohibited interstate trans- 
portation or importation of movies of prizefights for 
public exhibition. The new law removes fight. films 
from the protection and control of the interstate com- 
merce clause and leaves the regulation or prohibition 
of the importation of such films entirely in the hands 
of the States. Under the terms of the 21st Amendment 
to the Constitution, alcoholic beverages were similarly 
divested of their character as subjects of interstate 
commerce and turned over to the States for regulation 
and control in any way they chose. 
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Death by the Seven-Year Rule 


Uniform Law Group Proposes Change in State 
Rules for Determining Death of Absentees 


_ years ago a defendant in a case startled 


the court by handing a gauntlet to the plaintiff 
—an ancient, symbolic gesture which called for 
trial by battle as a method of settling issues. 

No less archaic is the statutory law in many 
States providing that the continuous and unex- 
plained absence of persons for a certain period 
(usually seven years) creates the presumption of 
death. At common law a similar presumption pre- 
vails. Careful study has convinced members of the 
National Conference of Commissions on Uniform 
State Laws that the seven-years-absence, unheard- 
of rule is arbitrary, logically unfounded, and 
obstructive to the ascertainment of rights and 
disposition of property. 

Dean Wigmore in his work on Evidence says of 
this rule: “It has no relation to the facts of human 
experience in modern communities, and it applies 
a single rule to different situations which require 
different treatment. . . . The person disappearing 
may have a happy home; or he may have a dis- 
agreeable domestic condition from which anyone 
would be glad to escape. He may be an unobstruc- 
tive easy-going citizen ; or he may be an aggressive 
leader with many enemies. . . . He may be carry- 
ing money or valuables worth robbery, or he may 
have only the usual traveler’s outfit. He may have 
insured his life recently for a large sum or he may 
be carrying a modest insurance for decades past. 
He may have awaiting him large and sure gains 
in a prosperous enterprise, or he may be on the 
brink of insolvency. . . . Suicide — amnesia — 
kidnapping—robbery—accident—which was it? 
In such a variety of combinations of circumstances 
how can any fixed rule of a time period apply 
equally to all cases and possibilities ?” 

Dean Wigmore’s suggestion is to cease attempt- 
ing to solve a problem which in its nature is in- 
soluble by an arbitrary rule of evidence, and to fix 
by statute a definite rule for the disposition of 
the property of an absentee who is unheard of 
after a lapse of time and diligent search and in- 
quiry, regardless of the period of absence or 
whether the absentee be living or dead. 

To remedy this situation the uniform law group 
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has approved the Uniform Absence as Evidence of 
Death and Absentees’ Property Act. This law and 
uniform laws on other subjects will be made avail- 
able to the forty-three state legislatures meeting 
in 1941. 

Among the many cases of disappearance which 
have no relationship to any seven-year rule is that 
of the Mary Celeste in The Log of Bob Bartlett 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) : “The Mary Celeste sailed 
from New York to Genoa in November, 1872. The 
master was a man of splendid reputation both as a 
mariner and as a gentleman and his family was with 
him. Early in December two vessels recorded in 
their logs that they had sighted her three hundred 
miles off Gibraltar. Then on December 5 the 
captain of a British brigantine that fell in with 
her noticed that her course was queer and sent a 
boarding party over to see if she needed help. 

“On deck all was silent. Not a living thing 
was in sight—nor a dead one. The visitors called 
out but got no response. Every soul on board had 
disappeared. The ship was in perfect condition. 
The cargo was well stored and in good order. 
There was plenty of food and water aboard. The 
cash box was intact. In the forecastle were the 
seamen’s chests and clothing, dry and undisturbed. 
Some underclothes had been hung out to dry; in 
the mate’s cabin was a piece of paper with an un- 
finished sum on it. A child’s dress was still in the 
sewing machine, and there were four half eaten 
breakfasts on the table. 

“The Mary Celeste’s lifeboat hung on its davits. 
There was no sign of violence or any sort of 
trouble. The ship’s papers and chronometer were 
the only articles of importance that were gone. The 
ship’s log contained no hint of tragedy. There 
was not a clue that might lead to the solution of 
the riddle of where these two-score people had 
gone, and to this day there has never been a word 
which threw sensible light on the extraordinary 
mystery.” 

Under present laws, in cases like the above, 
property rights can not be determined until the 
death of the absentees is certain or until seven 
years have elapsed. 
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THEY SAY 


Interstate Cooperation 


Ir 1s Goop to know that progress is being made by com- 
missions for interstate cooperation in settling disputes 
that arise from conflicting laws and regulations among 
the various commonwealths, National defense is so im- 
portant that the states ought to have experience in 
smoothing out differences, since some may be expected 
to hamper our efforts to get ready for trouble. 

Among the disputes ironed out by the interstate com- 
missions in the last year have been those concerning 
regulations to govern interstate movement of motor 
vehicles and dairy and farm products, and questions 
about fishing, river sanitation and pollution. 

A recent Indiana-Alabama agreement, for example, 
provides for reciprocity on private carriers of the two 
states, complete with the single exception that trucks 
must not overstay a period of five days in either state. 
Texas and Louisiana agreed that residents of one state 
who work in the other may have free passage as they 
wish, in that way eliminating the necessity for license 
plates of both states on their automobiles. . . . 

Missouri and Kansas have solved a problem of lawyer 
recognition through cooperation. There had been com- 
plaints that officers of some Missouri courts failed to 
extend full faith and credit to documents submitted by 
Kansas attorneys that certified their authority to act as 
legal representatives of former residents of Kansas who 
had died. A satisfactory solution was worked out to 
overcome this unusual professional instance of trade 
barriers. 

..« The fact that at least twenty states are negoti- 
ating or entering into agreements to cancel restrictive 
requirements on travel should mean a good deal in 
letting down state bars that otherwise might interfere 
with preparedness. 

Newport, (R. 1.) News 


Less Hysteria 


It sEEMS to many thoughtful citizens that, far from 
being hysterical about current wars, the people of this 
country have been facing the situation in recent months 
with more sanity than might have been expected. They 
have profited from lessons learned in the war of 1914- 
1918. 

It is true that there has been bitter controversy, that 
race prejudice has been intensified in some quarters, 
that vigilantes have made the usual mistake of handling 
with private violence matters that ought to be left to 
the properly constituted authorities. 

In spite of these blots on our democracy, the clean 
area is larger and stronger than formerly. Responsible 
citizens and public officials have taken an open stand 


against alien-baiting, witch-hunts and spy scares. In a 
recent message to the Governors’ Conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recommended again that all information 
relating to subversive activities be referred to and cen- 
tered in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He was 
outspoken against the “amateur detective” state of mind 
and the cruel abuse of innocent persons that often goes 
with it. Both the President and Attorney-General Jack- 
son have taken the lead in warning against mistreat- 
ment of all aliens for fear of disloyal acts of the few, 
Newspapers, churches, and many leaders of opinion 
have taken the same stand. 

If this level-headed attitude can be maintained 
throughout most of our population, we'll come through 
these disturbing years with little to be ashamed of. 

Holland, (Michigan) Sentinel 


Where It All Leads 


lr NARROW nationalism were a good thing for a country, 
then by every rule of logic provincialism would be better 
still, and parochialism best of all. 

Apparently a good many Americans think so. Some 
two-thirds of the states of this Union have put up 
barriers to state lines against the goods and services of 
neighbor states. The movement is spreading and its 
connotations are sinister. 

If this sectionalism were to grow to major propor- 


tions, we should find ourselves back in the primitive 


days before mutual assistance and the reciprocity of 
good were thought of, or possible. We should have the 
individual citizen an overworked, underfed slave of 
grim necessity, laboring without leisure or comfort in 
his own clearing. 

A certain nationalism, and a certain pride of section 
and community are necessary and pardonable. But a 
nation of independent states, drawn within their re- 
spective shells, buying and selling nothing beyond their 
borders, and given to hostility to ideas and ways not 
their own, is the kind of society which has cursed Eu- 
rope for generations. 

Escaping from it has been the subject of America’s 
proudest boast. 

Jamestown, (N. Y.) Post 


Booming State Capitals 


\VASHINGTON’S rise in population in the last decade is 
no surprise in view of the striking increase in the 
activities of the Federal Government. But it is equally 
significant that the population of forty-six out of the 
forty-eight State capitals rose. Boston did not show an 
increase because it suffered the loss experienced by 

(Continued on page 212) 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 


Voting and Ballots 


Ballot Analysis and Ballot Changes Since 1930. By 
Spencer D. Albright. Council of State Governments, 
Chicago, June 1940. 35 pp. mimeographed; tables. 


Voting in the United States. The Council of State 
Governments, Chicago, August, 1940. 27 pp. mimeo- 
graphed ; tables. 


Election laws and procedures have long been a source 
of perplexity to the uninitiated. This year, as a result 
of the peculiar status of those citizens who will be 
called for military service, questons are more numerous 
than usual. The two publications of the Council of 
State Governments listed above are, therefore, espe- 
cially timely. The first of these surveys the types of 
ballots used throughout the country, with special em- 
phasis on ballot changes since 1930. The second is a 
presentation of materials in tabular form with respect 
to qualifications for voting, absentee voting, and the 
voting rights of persons in military service. 


Legislation By the People 


Direct Government in Michigan. Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University of Michigan. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1940. 20 pp.; tables. 


During the past twenty-five years, there has rarely 
been an election in Michigan without use being made 
of the initiative and referendum. The history and 
operation of these democratic devices in Michigan are 
summarized in this pamphlet. The interpretations and 
conclusions set forth are the result of work by James 
K. Pollack, Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, whose forthcoming volume, The 
Initiative and Referendum in Michigan, presents a com- 
prehensive discussion of the materials digested here. 


Foreign Policy 


Defense For America. A Compilation edited and with 
an introduction by William Allen White. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1940. 205 pp. 


What is the real relationship of the United States 
today to the rest of the world? Should we give aid to 
Britain, and if so, how much? These are the questions 
answered in various ways by the group of well-known 
educators, historians, clergymen and journalists who 
contributed to this volume. The problem is approached 
from many different angles; the answers are often 


clear, logical, sometimes passionate and heartfelt. One ~ 


conclusion is unanimous, however—the impact of totali- 
tarian activities on our American way of life is inevi- 
table, and assistance to Britain is the wisest kind of 
self-protection. 


Business and Government 


Government and Economic Life. By Leverett S. Lyon 
and Victor Abramson. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington D. C., 1940. 


This publication is an interpretative summary of a 
two-volume study, Government and Economic Life, on 
which the authors collaborated with eight associates. 
The study deals in detail with the history and emerging 
importance of government’s relationship with industry. 
In preparing the summary, Messrs. Lyon and Abram- 
son have drawn freely upon the substance of this work 
and often quote directly from it. 


Administrative Problems of Employment Services in 
Eight States. By Oscar Weigert. Public Administra- 
tion Service. Chicago, 1940. 31 pp. and appendix. 


In the summer of 1939, Dr. Weigert visited over 100 
local employment offices in Alabama, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, North Carolina, 
and Texas, which were selected for their widely di- 
versified conditions. He examined certain administra- 
tive questions related particularly to placement, per- 
sonnel, and the unification of unemployment compen- 
sation and the employment services, with emphasis 
on these problems at the local level. 

Dr. Weigert’s study presents the employment services 
at a critical moment in their history. The important 
administrative devices observed—even those of a tem- 
porary or experimental nature—are significant to every- 
one concerned with any phase of social security. Sev- 
eral organization charts, maps, and forms increase the 
usefulness of the study. 


Valls Between the States. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, Bulletin No. 11. New York City, 1940. 7 pp. 


This bulletin is a short discussion of the meaning of 
interstate trade barriers—their origin and reason for 
being—together with some comment upon their un- 
desirability. It is pointed out that the Federal Govern- 
ment is unable equitably to discriminate between similar 
laws of different States, which in the one case may con- 
stitute a trade barrier and in the other may serve as 
a lawful quarantine or tax provision. The conclusion 
reached here is that only through the States themselves 
can interstate walls be successfully torn down. 
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STATES IN DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 207) 


collected, in order to avoid mistakes made at that time. 
There will be one draft board for each 30,000 persons 
with several such boards in the larger cities. 

North Carolina. Applications will be taken care of 
by approximately 150 three-man boards. Awaiting final 
details of the registration plan, 1,850 precincts will set 
up election machinery. 

Ohio. Following passage of the draft bill, election 
boards will be ready within a day or two, to take care 
of registration. 

Oklahoma. Governor Leon Phillips has appointed 
county draft chairmen in 77 counties. 

Texas. Each county has its draft board; registration 
to be handled through election officials. 


Wyoming. Ben Marble, State mobilization officer, 
and Adjt. Gen. R. L. Esmay say printed registration 
forms will be sent to the printers immediately upon 
passage of the bill. Conferences will be held to de- 
termine specific details of organization. 


State Councils to Date 


Arizona State Council of Defense. 

Arkansas State Council of Defense. 

California State Council of Defense. 

Connecticut Council for National Defense. 

Delaware: State Administrator. 

Georgia Defense Committee. 

Indiana Governor’s Emergency Defense Council. 

Kansas Council of Defense. 

Louisiana National Defense Committee. 

Maine: Military Defense Commission. 

Maryland Council of Defense and Resources. 

Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety. 

Michigan National Defense Council. 

Minnesota: State Defense Coordinator. 

Missouri: State Industrial Commission. 

Nevada State Defense Committee. 

New Hampshire State Defense Commission on Indus- 
trial Co-operation. 

New Jersey Defense Council. 

New Mexico State Council of Defense. 

New York State Council of National Defense. 

North Carolina: State Coordinator. 

Oklahoma Civilian Volunteer Defense Committee. 

South Carolina Defense Council. 

South Dakota: Adjutant General. 

Tenn. State Advisory Committee on Preparedness. 

Texas Governor’s National Defense Committee. 

Vermont State Council of Defense. 

Virginia Defense Council. 

Washington State Defense Council. 


It is the responsibility of the governors of the States 
to determine when the formation of State Councils of 
Defense are advisable or necessary. Each week brings 
news of the establishment of additional councils. 
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VOTING IN THE STATES 


The Table which appears on the opposite page pre- 
sents in summary form the principal requirements which 
citizens of the various States must meet in order to vote. 
These data were collected and compiled by the research 
staff of the Council of State Governments as a part of 
a larger study which has been published recently under 
the title “Voting in the United States.” This study 
falls into three parts: (1) Qualifications and disquali- 
fications for voting. (2) Absentee voting. (3) Voting 
rights of persons in military and naval service. 

All voters must, of course, be citizens of the United 
States ; they must comply with residence and registration 
requirements; and they must qualify under whatever 
other special requirements their State may have. Liter- 
acy is the special test most generally applied by the 
States. Often, however, the literacy test is merely an 
alternative to other tests. 

The report indicates that there are at least 50 reasons 
for which citizens may be disqualified from voting. For 
example, in California, Connecticut, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin, dueling 
is sufficient reason to bar a person from the right of 
sultrage. 

In Florida, Indiana, New York, Utah, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, persons convicted of wagering on an election 
may be barred from the polls. The most general dis- 
qualification, however, is conviction of a felony; forty 
States disqualify voters on this count. Only sixteen 
States, however, specify the crime of “treason” as a 
cause for disenfranchisement. 

The laws of forty-four States prohibit soldiers and 
sailors from voting in the State in which they are sta- 
tioned, although they are usually permitted to vote in 
the State of their legal residence by absentee ballot. 

Because the States may, within certain limits set by 
the United States Constitution, determine qualifications 
and disqualifications for voting, they are in a real sense 
the guardians of democratic government in this country. 
Since the beginnings of the nation the right of franchise 
has been steadily extended. In the case of the Negro 
and women’s suffrage, amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution were used to extend the right to vote. 


THEY SAY 


(Continued from page 210) 
many industrial cities. The only other capital failing 
to show a gain was Frankfort, Kentucky. 

An increase in the business of State governments is 
almost certainly the explanation. The gain of the State 
capitals is general throughout the nation, even in a 
State such as Kansas which lost population. 

The expansion of the functions of State governments 
has escaped notice in the general feeling that the States 
are being overshadowed. State governments today are 
more active than at any other time in their history. 

Philadelphia, (Pa.) Bulletin 
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General State Prerequisites for Voting 
by U.S. Citizens’ in General Elections 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS VOTERS REGISTRATION SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 

State County Precinct Permanent Periodic Property Literacy Poll Taz 
ALABAMA .... Qyrs. 1 yr. 3 mo. Statewide os * (2) or’ * (3) * (4) 
ARIZONA. 1 yr. 30 da. 30 da. Statewide 
ARKANSAS. 12 mo. 6 mo. 1 mo. * 
CALIFORNIA 1 yr. 90 da. 40 da. Statewide bail Sane a 
COLORADO 1 yr. 90 da. 10 da. Local “y Sh a 
CONNECTICUT 1 yr. 6 mo. Statewide 
DELAWARE 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da. Statewide es » 
FLORIDA 1 yr. 6 mo. Statewide 
GEORGIA yr. 6 mo. (3) Statewide (3) * (5) 
IDAHO 6 mo. 30 da. Statewide 
ILLINOIS l yr. 90 da. 30 da. Local 
INDIANA 6 mo. 60 da. (6) 30 da. Statewide 
IOWA. ; 6 mo. 60 da. 10 da. Local 
KANSAS. 6 mo. 60 da. (6) 30 da. Local 
KENTUCKY 1 yr. 6 mo. 60 da. Local uae 
LOUISIANA 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mo. Local * (3) 
MAINE. 6 mo. 3 mo. 3 mo. Statewide oa 
MARYLAND 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. Local fi 
MASSACHUSETTS 1 yr. 6 mo. Statewide 
MICHIGAN . 6 mo. 20 da. (6) Local 
MINNESOTA 6 mo. 30 da. Local ae aay che 
MISSISSIPPI 2 yrs. 1 yr. (7) Statewide (2) * * (5) 
MISSOURI 1 yr. 60 da. 60 da. Local ak : 4 
MONTANA 1 yr. 30 da. Statewide 
NEBRASKA 6 mo. 40 da. 10 da. Local 
NEVADA 6 mo. 30 da. 10 da. Statewide Pen ke a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 6 mo. a 6 mo. Local , * 
NEW JERSEY 1 yr. 5 mo. Local 
NEW MEXICO... 12 mo. 90 da. 30 da. Statewide 
NEW YORK 1 yr. 4 mo. 30 da. Local cae wire * 
NORTH CAROLINA 1 yr. 4 mo. Statewide 
NORTH DAKOTA 1 yr. 90 da. 30 da. on Local itor 
OHIO. 1 yr. 30 da. 20 da. Local ps = ‘oh 
OKLAHOMA 1 yr. 6 mo. 30 da. Local Ve ite * (3) 
OREGON 6 mo. Statewide 
PENNSYLVANIA 1 yr. 2 mo. Statewide ie 
RHODE ISLAND 2 yrs. (8) 6 mo. Statewide * (8) siege : 
SOUTH CAROLINA 2 yrs. (7) 1 yr. 4 mo. ws Statewide * or * * (5) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 1 yr. 90 da. 30 da. Statewide ney ; ey 
TENNESSEE 12 mo. 6 mo. Statewide * (5) 
TEXAS 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. “- * (5) 
UTAH 1 yr. 4 mo. 60 da. Statewide aoa 
VERMONT 1 yr. 3 mo. (6) 
VIRGINIA 1 yr. 6 mo. 30 da. Statewide ae (9) * * (4) 
WASHINGTON 1 yr. 90 da. 30 da. Statewide > == * 
WEST VIRGINIA 1 yr. 60 da. (10) 5 Statewide ik ty 
WISCONSIN 1 yr. 10 da. Local 
WYOMING 1 yr. 60 da. 10 da. , aa Local aa 


1. At age of 21 or over, if-not otherwise disqualified. In this table registration is “‘statewide”’ if all voters in the state must register to vote; 


registration is permitted or required only in certain areas 
2. Must owe no past due taxes 
$. Other alternative tests may give right to vote 
4. Must pay all poll taxes due since 1901; in Virginia, for three years preceding election, if due. 
5. Assessed on those from 21 to 60 years of age (in Tennessee, 21 to 51); some States have exceptions for certain disabilities. 
6. Township 
Ministers of the Gospel may vote after six month's residence. 
8. Residence requirement may be reduced by property ownership. 


9. Legislature may set property qualifications for county, city, or town elections. 


10. Must be “‘bona fide resident.” 
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